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HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIFTH VOLUME OF THE 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


A. 


Ahasuerus, the origin of Xerxes 
(= Khshaydrsha) and Shah, 241. 

Angus, the most powerful king of the 
Picts, 90. 

Antiquaries, two classes of Scottish, 72. 

Artisans, political designs avowed by 
them in England and France, 547— 
unremitting vigilance to accomplish 
the triumph of labour over capital, 


548—sharp division separating France 
into two camps, the employers and 
the employed, 549—deep fanaticism 
of hatred against employers, 574. 
Atheism, a Parisian hairdresser’s boast 
of, 370. : } 
Athens, early accounts of its ruins, 165 


the lions séjant and couchant, 167— 
Norwegian runes on the sitting lion, 
ib.—ingenious researches of M. Rafn, 
ib.—he deciphers the inscriptions, 
168—copies of the inscriptions from 
the lion’s right and left shoulders, 
169. 


BR. 


Beaumarchais’ masterpiece, ‘ The Mar- 
riage of Figaro,’ 201—his original 
name Caron, 202—inventions in his 
business as a watchmaker, 204-—at- 
tractive person and manners, 205— 
by the influence of a married woman 
enters on the ladder of court prefer- 
ment, ib.—marries her, 1).—assumes 
the name of Beaumarchais in right of 
his wife's fief, 206—favoured by Mes- 
dames de France, the daughters of 
Louis XV., b.—kills his adversary in 
a duel, 207—introduced to financial 
affairs by Du Verney, 209—appointed 
to a deputy-rangership which associ- 
ated him with nobles, 210—residence 
yn Madrid, b.—numerons love affairs, 


212—failure of his first two dramatic | 
works, 213—quarrel with the Duc de | 


Chaulnes, 214—punished for having 


been insulted and assaulted by a | 
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duke, 216—indomitable elasticity of 
his fortunes and character, ib.—pro- 
secuted by Madame Goézman as a 
suborner and calumniator, 218—his 
mémoires or pleadin masterpieces, 
tb.—Voltaire’s eulogium on his style, 
ib.—his trial and sentence, 221—con- 
demned to bléme, equivalent to civil 
degradation, ib.—adventures in the 
suppression of a libellous publication 
against Louis Seize and Marie-Antoi- 
nette, 222—negotiation with the Che- 
valier d’Eon, 223—the ‘Barbier de 
Séville’ first acted, ib.— hissed at 
first, and next day its extravagant 
success, 224—transmission of warlike 
stores to America, 226—thanked by 
the Congress of the United States, 
227—his edition of Voltaire’s works, 
228—curious history of tbe ‘ Mariage 
de Figaro,’ 229—difficulties in getting 
it acted, 231—its first representation, 
tb.—prodigious success, 233—politi- 
cal importance attached to the play, 
ib.—the ‘ Barber,’ the ‘ Marriage,’ and 
‘ La Mére coupable’ a comic trilogy, 
234—arrested by order of Louis XVI., 
235—contest with Mirabeau, 237— 
first advance to reconciliation with 
Mirabeau, 238—compelled to take 
refuge in London to escape prosecu- 
tion as an aristocrat, 239—return to 
Paris and death, ib.—compared with 
Sheridan and Wilkes, 240. 

Benedictine orders (restored) established 
in the Abbey of Saint-Germain-des- 
Prés, 65. 

Beni Hamidah, their open-handed pro- 
fuseness, especially in the matter of 
butter, 503. 

Bentham’s (Jeremy) love affair with 
Miss Fox, 425. 

Bossuet, splendour of his style, 61— 
compared with Bourdaloue and Mas- 
sillon, 63. 

Bright (Mr.) on the cumulative vote, 
179. 


Bronze, manufacture of, 145, 
2R 
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Browning’s (Mr.) ‘ Fifine at the Fair,’ 
16—‘ Dramatis Persona,’ 18—‘ Mo- 
nologue of Lippo Lippi,’ #.— his 
method of conceiving character neither 
poetical nor just, 19—‘ The Ring and 
the Book,’ 20—a failure, 25 — his 

enius not — dramatic, 23—‘ The 

ed Cotton Night-cap Country,’ 26. 
Buchanan (G.), historian of Scotland, 70. 
Burton’s (Hill) ‘ History of Scotland,’ 


71. 
Bute’s (Lord) ‘ pious fraud,’ 418. 
Butler's discourses on Human Nature, 
317. 


O. 


Calas (John), justification of, 332—his 
undaunted Snes under torture, 


359. 

Camelford’s (Lord) fatal duel with Cap- 
tain Best, 433. 

Chamberlain’s ‘ Liberal Party and its 
Leaders,’ 539, 

Church of France, 40—Clotilda the first 
of the line of illustrious women who 
swayed the religious passions of 
France, 41—the principles of Galli- 
canism, 42—the Appel comme d’abus 
subjecting acts of the Church to secu- 
lar law, 45—De 1’ Hopital’s ‘ Peace of 
Monsieur’ and the Edict of Nantes 
almost heal the scars of the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, 49— Gallican 
principles, in English called Erastian, 
50—defiance of the Papal power by 
the French clergy, 51—France’s deep- 
est darkness the reign of the League, 
constituting the triumph of the cleri- 
cal party, 52—prosecution and sup- 
pression of Port Royal, 55—Dubois 
the last great ecclesiastical minister 
of France, 56—latent Protestantism 
of the Gallican Church, 57, 63—the 

eat preachers Bossuet, Fénélon, 
Massillon, and Fiéchier, 61— De 
Sacy’s translation of the Vulgate into 
French, 64—the two main causes of 
the fall of the French Church from 
its ancient prestige, 67—revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, ib.—destruction 
of the Church by the Revolution, ib. 
—Montalembert, Darboy, Lamennais, 
Lacordaire, and Hyacinthe Loyson, 
68—the Church’s power now greater 
than it was a century ago, 573. 

Clergy (Roman Catholic) stake their 
hopes on the restoration of the Pope’s 
temporal power, 549. 

Club (The), its foundation and history 
to the present day, 122. 

Columba (St.) belonged to the Dalriad 





race, 88—his inauguration of Aidan 
as King of Dalriada memorable, ib. 
—-patron saint of South Pictland, 95. 

Compounds (English), remark on, 14. 

Comte’s Positive Astronomy exposed in 
relation to the solar spectrum, 193— 
his narrow exclusiveness and igno- 
rant dogmatism, 194, 

Cornish peninsula, its geology, 142. 

Crabbe’s defects and virtues as a poet, 

4—compared with Tennyson, 7b. 


D. 


Dalriada (kingdom of) nearly coexten- 
sive with the county of Argyll, 87— 
Alpin the last king of the Dairiads, 

91 


Dartmoor, its peculiar charm, 139— 
origin of the name, 141—its geologi- 
cal character, 143—Tors of Dartmoor 
retaining their British names, 145— 
its tin mines, ib.—the great circles, 
rude-stone monuments, 147—enume- 
ration of Dartmoor remains, ib.— 
cairns, tolmens, 148—rude bridges 
belonging to a very early period, ib. 
—hut-circles mapped by Mr. Orme- 
rod, ib.—his geological researches, 
150—the circle called the Longstones, 
ib,— cromlech at Drewsteignton, 
called the Spinsters’ Rock, and its 
legend, 151—bronze weapons found 
in ancient tombs on the moor, ib.— 
rude-stone chambers and remains 
found in it, 152—ancient perambula- 
tions of the royal forest, 153—the tin 
of Dartmoor, 155—the forest united to 
the duchy of Cornwall, ib.—the castle 
of Dartmoor, i).—the tower of Lid- 
ford haunted by the ghost of Judge 
Jeffreys, 156—red deer, 157—Mr. Da- 
vies’s ‘Dartmoor Days,’ 158—Wist- 
man’s Wood haunted by the derricks 
or‘ wild hunters,’ 159—Cranmere Pool 
a place of punishment for unhappy 
spirits, b.—legends of endless labour 
common on Dartmoor, ib. —legends 
of a spectral Lady Howard, 160—ap- 
parition of the Devil in the great 
storm of 1638, 161— Childe the 
hunter, ib.—the Gubbinses and Roger 
Rowle, 162—Venville or Fen-field 
district, ib.— the convict prisons 
built for prisoners of war, 163 — 
10,000 prisoners detained there, 
chiefly French and Americans, ib.— 
tillage of the prison lands, ib. 

Depaul (Vincent), founder of the ‘ Ser- 
vantes des Pauvres,’ afterwards called 








the Seurs de Charité, 59. 
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ee sarrrny as frequent a phenomenon 

in human history as over-population, 
198. 

Dictionaries (English), old, 447 — 
Bailey’s Dictionary, 448—Johnson’s 
plan in writing his Dictionary, 450 
—Dictionary projected by the Philo- 
logical Society, 460—how etymology 
should be treated, 465—it should 
reach down even to Aryan roots, 467 
—Wedgwood’s and Miiller’s Etymo- 
logical Dictionaries, 469 — develop- 
ment of the senses of a word, 470— 
necessity of a chronological series of 
passages marking the changes of words 
from period to period, 47i— treatment 
of the definition of words, 476—sy- 
nonymous terms, 479. 

Dissenters and Mr, Miall, their distinct 
object to strip the Church of its en- 
dowments, 554—union of Dissenters 
and infidels, 567. 

Dulearnon, an Arabic name for the 
Pythagorean theorem, 448. 


E, 


Education of the masses, events which 
gave the first impulse to it on the 
Continent, 374—growth of State sub- 
sidies in England, 376—expenditure 
for schools at the cost of Churchmen, 
378—the Education Act of 1870, 
census of what is done for educating 
the people of England, 380—statistics 
of school accommodation and the 
attendance of children, 382 — pro- 
digious increase of schools, 385—ex- 
penditure of school boards, 386— 
principle of maintaining existing 
schools while establishing new, 387— 
objects of the National Education 
League, 389 —controversy on the 25th 
Clause discreditable to the Dissenters, 
~~ point at Nottingham, 
391—at Keyworth and Salford, 392— 
constitution of the London School 
Board, 394— rooms for temporary 
schools hired from Dissenting 
chapels, 395—difficulties respecting 
sites, 396 —cases of Lambeth and 
other districts, 398—cost of maintain- 
ing schools, 401—the Cowper Temple 
clause, 402—secular education the 
primary object of the Act, 403—the | 
League party’s aim at swallowing up 
existing schools, 405, 


F. 





Fénélon’s works, character of, 62. 
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Forman on our living poets, 1—on the 
origin of schools of , 30, 

Fox’s (C. J.) boyhood, anecdotes of, 420 
—Lord North’s well-known note of 
dismissal to him, 422. 

Freedom, its source and indispensable 
condition, 185. 

Freeman’s ‘ History of the Norman Con- 
quest,’ 176. 

French nation—Bourbons, Orleanists, 
Constitutionalists, Republicans —as 
one man, equally forget nothing and 
learn nothing, 287. 


G. 


Gael, huts of the, 149. 

Gaelic language, cultivation of it, 97. 

Gailican Church, its Catholic and 
liberal spirit, 65. 

Gambetta’s (M.) prospect of being the 
next occupant of power, 550. 

Geometrical axioms, Helmholtz and 
Clifford on, 522. 

George III.’s attachment to Lady Sarah 
Lennox, 437. 

Gibbon’s profit on the first volume of 
the ‘ Decline and Fall,’ 123. 

Greg’s-(W. R.) ‘ Enigmas of Life,’ 193 
—contests the Population Theory of 
Malthus, 194. 

Grievances, twofold character of, 560. 

Grote’s (G.) Life by Mrs. Grote, 98— 
origin of the work, ib.—a gentleman 
of the old school, 99—his opus mag- 
num the ‘ History of Greece, ib.—his 
‘Trilogy,’ the ‘ History,’ the ‘ Plato,’ 
and the ‘ Aristotle,’ 100—establish- 
meut of the banking-house of Grote, 
Prescott, and Co, i.—akin to Cor- 
neille, 101—his distinguished school- 
fellows, ib.—undergoes severe disci- 
pline at the Charterhouse, 102—des- 
tined by his father to a commercial 
life, ib.—determination to cultivate 
learning in his leisure hours, 103 
—influence of James Mill on his 
mind, 105—his nature warped by 
Mill's fanatical antipathy against our 
political and religious institutions, 
106— marriage, ib.—his indepen- 
dent radicalism, 107—the Grecian 
History suggested to him by Mrs. 
Grote, 108 —returned at the head 
of the poll for the City of London, 
110 —declines a peerage, 111, 126 
—preparation of his maiden speech 
on the Ballot, 112—retirement from 
Parliament, 115—visit to Rome, 116 
—arrangements with Mr. Murray for 
the publication of the ‘ History, 117 


R 2 
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—its early success, 118—congratula- 
tions from his friends G. C. Lewis 
and Bishop Thirlwall, 121—the Uni- 
versity of Oxford confers on him the 
degree of D.C.L., 122— elected a 
member of ‘ The Club,’ so called, par 
excellence, ib.—never deviated from 
his system of daily labour, 124—ac- 
cepts the Vice-Chancellorship of the 
University of London, 125—publica- 
tion of the Plato, .—buried in West- 
minster Abbey, 127—character as an 
historian, ib.— successive displace- 
ment of historians of Greece by their 
successors, 128—compared with Cur- 
tius and Thirlwall, 129—the key to 
his greatest merits, 130—his philo- 
sophical views, 131—unfinished work 
ou Aristotle, 132—declared that he 
had outlived three great political illu- 
sions, 133—a republican to the close 
of his life, ib.—memorable declaration 
on the government of Ireland, 134 
— profound knowledge of French 
history, 137—strong and accurate 
memory, ib. 


H. 


Harold Hardrada or Harfager = the 
severe, 165—his connection with one 
of the monuments of ancient Greece, 
ib.—connection with the revolt of the 
Athenians, 169—heroic spirit in his 
boyhood, 170—campaigns with the 
Varangians, 172 — overcomes the 
Athenian insurgents, 173 — rescues 
the Empress Zoe, ib.—marries the 
Russian Princess Elizabeth, 175 — 
displaces Magnus as King of Norway, 
éb,—the harshness of his rule indi- 
cated by his surname, 176—lands at 
the mouth of the Tyne and defeats 
the great Earls Edwin and Mercer, 
ib—Harold and Tosti slain at the 
Battle of Stamford Bridge, 177. 

Henry IV. of France becomes a Ca- 
tholic, but remains a Protestant, 49— 
his simulated conversion, ib.—builds 
the Cathedral of Orleans, 50. 

Holland House, the pearl of metro- 
politan or suburban houses, 406 --- 
originally Cope Castle, 408—Henry 
Rich, first Earl of Holland, executed 
in the Great Rebellion, 409—the 
Countess of Warwick’s marriage with 
Addison, 410—Walpole’s cynical ob- 
servation on Addison’s wish that 

‘ Warwick should be present at a 
hristian’s death, 411—Sir Stephen 
Fox, founder of the Fox family, 413 
—character of Henry Fox, first Lord 
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Holland, 414—his marriage with 
Lady Caroline Lennox, 416—Lady 
Holland’s dinners and anecdotes of 
her guests, 417— Lady Holland's 
maxim on hearing of the alleged un- 
kindness of a friend, 430—portraits 
at Holland House, 441—ghost haunt- 
ing the ‘ Gilt Room,’ 443. 

Holmes (Wendell), specimen of his 
Latinised English verse, 464. 

Hume’s scepticism, resurrection of, 510, 


I. 


Idyllic poetry, aim of, 5. 

Ingelow’s (Miss), poetry, 5. 

Innes on the ancient inhabitants of Scot- 
land, 70. 

Irish Land Act and clamour for Fixity 
of Tenure, 564. 


J. 


Jervis’s ‘History of the Church of 
France,’ 40. _ 

Johnson’s Dictionary, quotations in, 
473, 


K. 


Kerak, extortions from travellers by 
its inhabitants, 494, 
Kils or burial-places, Highlands, 97. 


L. 


Langrishe (Sir H.), witticism of, 411. 

Latham’s (Dr.) Todd’s Johnson, 452. 

Lavergne (Léonce de), character of his 
writings, 279. 

Leatham (Mr.), avowal of the hopes of 
his section, 571. 

Lidford law, 156. 

Liechtenstein’s (Princess) ‘Holland 
House,’ 405—cradled there, 406 — 
eulogium on the fourth Lord Holland, 
429. 


M. 


Macheerus (fortress of), where John the 
Baptist was beheaded, 483. 

Malcolm’s (Sir J.) interview with Shah 
Futteh Ali, 263. 

Malebranche’s originality and force, 66. 

Malthus’s Population Theory, 194— 
examined, 197. 

Mesha, discovery of the stele of (the 
Moabite Stone), 509. 

Metaphysical philosophy now in vogue, 
a passionate hatred of religion at the 
bottom of it, 537. 

Mill’s (J.8.) advice to Land Reformers, 
161—* Notices of his Life and Work,’ 
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178—the doctrine maintained in his 
tractate on Liberty, 183—his gospel 
Bentham’s axiom the greatest 
‘ness of the greatest number, 189— 


his recognition of Christianity as ful- | 
filling his idea of moral perfection, | 


201. 

Mill’s (James) shameless propaganda of 
prescriptions for artificially checking 
population, 200. 

Ministerial prospects, 540— contrast 
between the despotism of 1869 and 
the impotence of 1873, 541—retro- 
spect of the government of the last 
two years, 543— great commotions 
abroad and sympathetic perturbations 
of public opinion here, 544—effects 
upon England of continental vicissi- 
tudes from the Revolution of 1830, 
545—analogy between our condition 
and that of France, 550—respite from 
our half-century of breathless change, 
551—the policy of the Liberals during 
their half-century’s campaign of en- 
franchisement, 553. 

Moab (the Land of), its districts and 
the dimensions of its plains, 485—the 
Bedaween and Fellaheen, 486—the 
Dead Sea basin, 489—pillar of rock- 
salt on the Salt Mountain of Usdum 
pointed out as Lot’s wife, 490—Kerak, 
492 — Moabite Stone, or stele of 
Mesha, 497, 509. 

Moabite Stone, or stele, its restoration 
by M. Ganneau, 498. 

Morley’s (J.) ‘ Voltaire,’ 332, 359—ex- 
amination of his opinion on literary 
and professional men, 363. 

Maurillo’s ‘ Vision of St. Antony,’ 439. 


N. 


Napoleon the real child of the Revolu- 
tion, 280—his saying that Necker was 
responsible for all the evils of the 
Revolution in consenting to the 
double vote of the Tiers-Etat, 281. 


Necker, mistakes of his attempts at | 


reforms, 281. 


Oo. 


Odger (Mr.) founds the International 
and converts Mr. Gladstone, 546. 
Oratorians (French), foundation of the, 


59—their rules Protestant and lati- | 


tudinarian, 60. 

Ormathwaite’s (Lord) ‘ Lessons of the 
French Revolution,’ 280. 

Ormerod’s (Mr.) 
searches,’ 150. 


ppi- | 


‘Geological Re- | 
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Pp. 

ip indefectibility and infallibility 

istinguished, 44. 

Paris (Abbé). miracles at his tomb, 335 
—défense a Dieu de faire miracle en 
ce lieu, ib. 

Pascal (Blaise) the greatest name in the 
French Church, 64—his ‘Thoughts ’ 
and ‘ Provincial Letters,’ 65. 

Patmore’s (Mr, Coventry) poetry, 27. 

Persia, retrospect of its ancjent and 
modern history, 241—the origin of 
the Aryan (the noble) race, the com- 
mon ancestors of the chief nations of 
Europe, 243—its name Iran, 244— 
Ardeshir the new founder of the Per- 
sian State, called Shahinshah, ‘ king 
of kings,’ 245—the chief executioner, 
and description of the punishment of 
the fellek, 246—Shapoor II., or Sapor 
the Great, 247—tradition respecting 
King Bahram Gour and his wife, 
248—the Persian power overthrown 
by the, Mahometans, 249—persecu- 
tion of the remnant of the Zoroas- 
trians, b.—analogy between the Ma- 
hometan and our own Norman con- 
quest, ¢b.—the Persian language ‘ the 
French of the East,’ ib.—twelve cen- 
turies of Mahometan dominion, 
250—the rival sects, the Sunnis and 

| the Shiahs, b.—the Shiah doctrines 

| the national faith of Persia, ib.— 
reign of A Mohammed the 
eunuch, 251—description of his per- 
son, 252—succeeded by his nephew 

Shah Fatteh Ali, ¢b.—accession of 

his great-grandson the present Shah 

Nasr-ed-Deen, ib.—extent, physical 

character, and population of Persia, 

ib.—ports of Bushire and Mohamrah, 
255—the Achemenid capital of Susa, 
the Shusan of the Book of Esther, ib. 

—approach to Persia by way of 

Russia, ib.— Simile explaining the 

telegraph to a Persian governor, 258 

—-Teheran the capital described, ib. 

—the Shah’s practical jokes, 261— 

description of an audience granted by 

him seven years ago, ib.—the Shah's 
want of punctuality, 263—mendacity 
of the Persian character, 264—decline 

of Persia, 265. 

| Picts (the), Gaels by race and tongue, 

81—northern and southern, 82—seven 

| Pictish provinces, ib.—governed by 
seven ‘Mormaers, ib.—Picts and Bri- 
tons overthrown at the battle of 

Degsa’s Stone, 85—Nechtan and An- 

gus conspicuous among Pictish kings, 
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87,°89—Kenneth M‘Alpin king of 
the Picts or of Alba, 92—disappear- 


ance of the Pictish people and Jan-' 


gnage frem history, ib.—extirpation 

of the entire nation by the Scots a 
groundless fiction, 96. 

Pinkerton’s ‘Inquiry into the History 
of Scotland,’ 70. ° 

Pisgah, whence Moses viewed the pro- 
mised land, its top Nebo identified, 
506. 

Pixies, or mischievous elves, in Corn- 
wall and other southern counties, 
160. 

a four canons the test of sound 
and enduring, 2— Idyllic, Psycho- 
logical, and pre-Raphaelite schools 
of, 3—aim of the Idyllic school, 5— 
spread of a new phase of Arcadianism 
in, 6—the effect on the imagination 
of the mere sound of words exempli- 
fied in ‘ forlorn’ and ‘ nevermore,’ 9 
—the English rhymed couplet con- 
trasted with: blank verse, 11—writers 
of the Psychological school, 15— 
principles of the pre-Raphaelite style, 
28—technicalism the peculiar charac- 
ter of modern poetry, tb.—Mr. Swin- 
borne’s and Mr. Forman’s versus 
tnopes rerum, 29—modern poets dis- 
tinguished into philosophers and 
artists, 32—spread of technicalism in 


poetry, exalting language at the ex- | 
pense of thought, 3i—Romanticism 


in all modern poetry, 36—its ori- 
ginal representative Rousseau, 37. 

Port Royal a link between the Church 
of France and the Protestant ten- 
dencies of Christianity, 64—its his- 
torical position, .—Arnauld, Nicole, 
Fleury, and Tillemont, 7b. 

Pragmatic Sanction, ascribed to St. 
Louis, anti-Papal, 44. 

Protestantism, effects of continental 
persecutious on English, 545, 

(French), its romantic and ele- 
vating history, 66. 

Pulpit (the), its function and decay, 297 
—its intrinsic power proved from 
history, 298—present condition, 299— 
former sway over the popular mind, 
300—the national Church not at the 
summit of its vocation, 301—two 
kinds of deficiency, the manner of 
delivery, and structure and compo- 
sition of the sermon, 302—what pul- 
pit eloquence ought to be, 303—com- 
parative merits of extempore and 
written sermons, 304—the religious 
office of the pulpit, 305—its sleepy 
dialectics ats stagnating platitudes, 
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306—does not condemn the short- 


comings of the time with conimen- 


our time as subjects of pulpit dis- 
courses, 308 — inordinate desire of 
wealth, ib.—perfunctory performance 
of business and workmanship, 310— 
religious wants and requirements, 
311—the pulpit not called on to settle 
all the difficult questions of the age, 
312—it should make allowance for 
social, scientific, and political pro- 
gress, 313—defect in not enforcing 
| common rules for the government of 
life, 314—and in not inculcating self- 
dependence and self-respect, ib.— 
Christianity robbed of its proper at- 
tractiveness in our pulpits, 317— 
its faint recognition of the moral law 
as the basic element of the Christian 
religion, ib.—energy thrown away 
on the errors of other denominations, 
318— Jeremy Taylor’s ‘Rules and 
Advices to his Clergy concerning 
Preaching,’ 319—the religion of 
speculation finds no place in the Gos- 
pel, 320—want of special application 
to the circumstances of life, ib.—the 
pulpit should be united in a common 
purpose for great social improve- 
ments, 321—reasons for its inef- 
ficiency, 323—necessity in the pulpit 
for the warm human sympathy which 
is the supereminent characteristic of 
Christianity, i.—for freedom from 
petty jealousies, social and ecclesias- 
tical, 324—difficulty of establishing 
a probationary standard for appoint- 
ments to the ministry, 325—obstacle 
from the number of sermons required 
from each individual, 326—hints for 
a right mode of preaching, ib.—it 
should be confined to the exposition 
of sound and earnest practical Chris- 
tian truth, 328. 





R. 


Radical programme of the future, 556 
—the ‘free breakfast table, 557— 
the Game-laws, or more properly the 
Hare-laws, 558—laws of primogeni- 
ture and entail, 562—the new plat- 

| form, Free Church, Free Schools, 

| Free Labour, and Free Land, 565— 

| its true meaning, 568. 


| Rafa deciphers ancient Runic inscrip- 
| tions at Athens, 168. 

Rawlinson’s (Sir H.) papers on Central 
| Asia, 256. . 
| Reeves’s (Dr.) edition of Adamnan’s 


surate force, 307—prominent evils of . 
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‘ Life of St. Columba,’ 72—‘ Eccle- 
siastical Antiqnities.of Down, Con- 
nor, and Dromore,’ 97. 


Regent's (the, afterwards.George IV.), 


repartee to Sydney Smith, 428, - 


Revolution (French), its three great 


principles all now directly reversed, 
266—equality of man,-. sovereignty 


_ of the people, and abolition of the 


Church, ib.—Paris, as the Queen and 


' Empress of France, described by 


Mirabeau, 269—the compulsory divi- 
sion of property the worst legacy of 
the Revolution, 271—evils of the 
subdivision of property, 272—the 
army a yoke from which there is 
no escape, 273—the Conscription be- 
queathed by the Revolution, ib.— 
Socialism powerless so long as an 
army exists, ib.—advantage of an 
organised army, 274—identity be- 
tween the spirit of 1789 and 1870, 
ib.—objects of the Commune, 277— 
frantic ravings against man and God, 
278—French provinces before the 
Revolution, 283—opinions and con- 
dition of the classes of artisan and 
peasant, 288—England’s exemption 
from continental disturbance only par- 
tial, 290—English political changes, 
292—the future of France, 293— 
lessons of the Revolution, 294, 

Richardson's Dictionary, 458. 

Rich d’s ( d Duke of) marriage 
with Lady Sarah Cadogan, and its 
romantic consequence, 436. 

Robertson’s (E. W.) ‘Scotland under 
her Early Kings,’ 92. 

Rowe’s (Rev. Mr.) ‘ Perambulation of 
Dartmoor,’ 146. 





S. 


Sales (Frangois de), his career, 57. 

Scotland (Celtic), origin of the great 
Scottish historical fable, 74—Chroni- 
cle of Huntingdon, 76—the Latinised 
form of Scotia transferred from Ire- 
land to Scotland under Malcolm IL., 
80—independence of, bartered by 
William the Lion and repurchased 
from Richard I. of England, 75— 
Letter of Bruce and his barons to the 
Pope, 77. : 

Sequoia, its only living species the Cali- 
fornian Wellingtonia gigantea, 143. 

Shah = Ahasuerus, 241. 

Skene’s (Dr.) ‘Chronicles of the Picts 
and Scots,’ and‘ Four Ancient Books 
of Wales,’ 73, 94—analysis of the 
contents of his Scottish history, 78. 


Spencer’s. (Herbert) reputation as a 
great philosopher, 509—his works 
the philosophical embodiment of 
modern physical science, 511 — his 
demonstration that every idea is 
made up of transformed sensations, 
512—the doctrines of evolution and 
natural selection, ib.—two objections 
to his system, 513—the assertion, that 
all our knowledge is merely pheno- 
menal, suicidal, 514—analysis of his 
* Psychology,’ ,516—his conceptions 
of the ultimate test of all truth inade- 
quate and false, 419—four kinds of 
propositions in consciousness, 521— 
propositions negatively inconceivable 
and positive propositions of incon- 
ceivability, 525 —controversy be- 
tween Mr, Spencer and Mr. Mill, 526 
—four incontrovertible propositions, 
527—relation of his philosophy to 
morality, 529—defects of his moral 
system, 53l1—assumption pervading 
his ‘Principles of Biology,’ 533— 
enumeration of grave defects in his 
philosophy, 535—the theory of evo- 
lution its very essence, 536—his sys- 
tem, like Locke's, ambiguous, capa- 
ble of* two distinct interpretations, 


539. 

Stephen’s (J. F., Q.C.) ‘ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity,’ 178—his cri- 
tique on Mill’s book on Liberty, 
181—on marriage contracts, 188, 

Stowe, condensed descriptions of cha- 
racter inscribed on the busts in the 
temple of British worthies at, 424. 

Strauss’s ‘ Voltaire,’ 331. 

Stuart (Dr. J.) on the ‘Sculptured 
Stones of Scotland,’ 72. 

Swinburne (Mr.), splendid but mean- 
ingless music of his poetry, 39. 


7; 


Tennyson’s ‘ Princess’ and ‘ Idylls of 
the King,’ 7—the ‘Idylls ’ compared 
with Mallory’s representation of 
Arthur, 8—examples of his word- 
painting, 10—his technical skill, ib. 
—painful discrepancy between his 
subject and style, 13—want of pauses 
in the ‘In Memoriam’ stanza, 29. 

Theatrical pieces, three-crown, 225. 

Thornton’s (W. T.) ‘ Old-fashioned 
Ethics and Common-sense Meta- 
physics,’ 178, 

Tiers-Etat, double vote of the, 284. 

Tiw, an old English deity, whence 
Tuesday, 161. 





Tor, etymology of the word, 141. 
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Trench \apere ses on deficiencies in 
English dictionaries, 43. 

Tristram’s (Dr.) ‘ Land of Moab,’ 481 
—discovery of Um Shita, or Mashita, 
a unique ruin, 500. 

Tytler’s and Lord Hailes’s histories of 
Scotland, 71. 


U. 
Utopia, the Godwinian, 195. 


Vv 


Varangians of the Emperors of (on- 
stantinople, 170. 

Vega’s (Lope de) average remunera- 
tion for his theatrical pieces, 225. 
Vendéme (Chevalier de) respected by 
the Regent for his vigour in vice, 

334. 

Voltaire’s Life, by Desnoiresterres, 332 
—taken into the Société du Temple, 
333—his father Arouet, and his bro- 
teer Armand, 334—residence in Eng- 


land, 336—outrage on him by the | 





Denis, 353—literary activity, $54— 
espousal of the cause of Jean Calas, 
357—conjectures on. the meaning of 
Voltaire’s mystic formula, écrasez 
Vinfdme, 361—that watchword of the 
Voltairean circle supposed to refer to 
the Christian Church, 362—lured 
to Paris, 365—excitement created in 
him by his enthusiastic reception, 
366—iliness and death, ib.—terrible 
excitement of his dying moments, 
3867—Christian burial obtained for 
him bya last trick onthe clergy, ib.— 
epigrammatic epitaph on him, Ci-git 
Penfant gaté du monde qu’il gata, 368 
—his.condensation and concentration 
of the irreligious ideas of his age, 369 
—exclamation of an Atheistic phi- 
losopher in petticoats, ‘ Ne me parlez 

de ce bigot-la, il est Déiste!” ib.— 
his earnest efforts to save Admiral 
Byng from being executed pour encou- 
rager les autres, 371—permanent in- 
fluence on French literature for half 
acentury, 372—the representative 


Chevalier de Rohan-Chabot, 337—the | _ writer of the eighteenth century, and 

name Voltaire assumed by him sup- | called by Goethe the representative 

posed to be an anagram, ib.—impri- | _ writer of France, 373, 

sonment in the Bastille, 338—his 

Hegira oe three years . England, Ww. 

339—‘ Letters on England’ burnt b - Pf. , 

the public executioner, 7b.—his pd Way’s (Albert) contribution to English 

teen years’ liaison with the Marquise ress: » 457. highest pl 

de Chatelot, 340—her talents, ib.— ebster’s has the highest place as a 

eclipse of Voltaire by Rousseau, 341 practical dictionary, 454—the Web- 
se J +. ster-Mahn dictionary, 456 

— unbounded license of his pen Wellinatonta elmanies. 143. 

against all assailants, 342—insatiable Wi rh g . ane hg 

and irrepressible activity the leading as ones ene <p, 

trait in his character, 343—obtrusive- Wan ” — Ings, 69. — 

ness of his conrtiership distasteful to omens rights, two questions about, 


Louis XV., 345—quarrel with Fre- 186—female business habits at Brus- 
derick of Prussia, 346—his vindictive | ,_8¢ls before the French Revolution, 187. 


; ‘ ; | Worcester’s American Lexicon, 458. 
rancnr genoa the King anouliered | Wordsworth mediating "The Bxcur 
earth-hunger for landed property, sion,’ 32—his conception of poetry, 33. 
350—opposition to the suppression of Z 
the theatre at Geneva, 351—Gibbon’s . 
visits to Voltaire’s theatre at Fer- | Zerka Ma’in (the Wady) its scenery the 
ney, 352—Voltaire’s niece, Madame finest in Palestine, 
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